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The meeting of the Classical section of The New 
York High School Teachers' Association, on October 
22, was one of the most valuable that organization 
has held in a long time. The topic was The New 
Syllabus for Latin in the New York City High 
Schools, and the discussion, planned by Dr. Max 
Radin of the Newtown High School, was so timely 
that it seems worthy of record in permanent form. 
A brief outline of the addresses of the principal 
speakers is here given. 

Mr. Bice of the DeWitt Clinton High School : 

The most important features of the new syllabus 
are the definition of the requirement in syntax and 
prose composition for each year of the course, and 
the latitude allowed for the sight work and the mate- 
rial to be used in connection with this. These two 
features do away with a difficulty which has always 
beset the work ; the uncertainty of the boundary 
line for each year, and the impossibility under the 
old requirement of suiting the work to the varying 
needs of different sections. 

That which will require the most thought prob- 
ably on the part of the teacher will be the teaching 
of the sight reading. The pupil must be guarded 
from forming the habit of attacking the new sentence 
carelessly. Guesswork should be avoided ; only legiti- 
mate inference should be allowed from the close 
observation of the stem, ending, and position of the 
word. It is here that the knowledge of forms, vocab- 
ulary, and syntax will show most plainly, and where 
drill on these may be given. Careful attention to 
the prescribed vocabulary is an essential here. 

This new syllabus brings the State requirement, 
the college entrance requirement, and the city re- 
quirement into harmony. The State examinations 
and those of the C. E. E. B. next June will, from 
the announcement, cover essentially the same ground, 
with about the same emphasis in both on sight work. 
This uniformity of change proves the wide-spread 
feeling of its need, and the quickness with which 
it has been brought about is not the least remarkable 
feature of the whole movement. It heralds a most 
important change in the teaching of Latin. 

Miss Johnson of the Richmond Hill High School : 

The heavy time-demands and indefinite results of 
the Latin course have been a source of great dissatis- 
faction to both teachers and pupils, especially when 
compared with the time-demands and the results in 
other subjects. The new syllabus indicates a most 
gratfying effort to remedy this condition. However, 
there is still too much to do — there are too many 
topics to be covered properly. Is much oral work 
in a dead language desirable? A large part of our 
time, especially at the beginning, must be spent in 
teaching English grammar. 

Latin teaching has not kept pace with the times : 
we shall be crowded out if we simply pose under 
the halo of classicism, wrapping ourselves in the 
toga of superiority. Latin is too practical and valu- 
able to be lost, but we must fit Latin to the child, 
not the child to Latin. The study is not an end, 
but a means, and a most indispensable one. Our 
emohasis should be on forms the first year, the logic 
in Latin the second, rhetoric and synonyms the third, 
development of the sense of beauty in the fourth. 
Above all we must meet the present needs : it is a 
burning shame that we cannot feel that our training 
school candidates are henceforth to have the sure 
foundation of Latin for their work in English. 

Mr. Cutler of the Morris High School : 

The new syllabus, while requiring sufficient drill 



work to secure the necessary accuracy of scholarship, 
provides for some extensive work, and trains for 
culture and power. I rather object to the promi- 
nence of sight translation for two practical reasons. 
A class exercise (oral) in sight translation compels 
all pupils to keep the pace of the one actually reciting. 
There should be independent work outside of class 
to supplement this. It is difficult to set an examina- 
tion in sight translation that shall be fair to th« 
pupil. I think part of the required Latin should 
be read intensively — a part rapidly and with less 
rigid requirements in syntax. 

Mr. Jenks of the Flushing High School explained 
the plan on which the new word-list has been made : 
it, is practically Professor Lodge's 2000 words, with 
the 1000 which occur ten times or more in high 
school Caesar and Cicero selected as a basis for 
composition. He also mentioned his experiment in 
teaching Caesar by the group system, and was well 
pleased with the results obtained by the few pupils 
whom he prepared in three terms for the two years' 
test. 

The general discussion was spirited, but the at- 
tendance was very small: at the next meeting, when 
we shall probably discuss the practical working of the 
syllabus, we hope for a much larger representa- 
tion from every high school in the city where Latin 
is taught. 

Edward C. Chickering, Chairman. 

As pertinent to the discussions of Horace's atti- 
tude toward nature which have appeared in The 
Classical Weekly I append a quotation from a re- 
view of a book entitled Francesco Petrarca: Poet 
and Humanist, by Maud F. Jerrold (E. P. Dutton 
and Co. The review appeared in The Evening 
Post, March 19, 1010) : 

Love of nature, as of all things else, can be of 
many kinds. There is the love of the artist, who 
seizes an effect and constructs a picture; there is 
intellectual love which is impressed by brightness, 
or sombreness, or savageness, by mystery or sim- 
plicity, according to the cast of mind ; there is the 
love of association which marks out certain scenes 
and places from all others, not because of what 
they are, but for what they suggest and embody; 
and then there is the spontaneous love of nature 
for her own self, the only love which is entirely 
worthy of the name, which is all-embracing, which 
does not look for sympathy, but imparts it, which 
does not ask to be understood, but understands. 
None of these loves was foreign to the soul of 
Petrarca, but the last was prominently his, and in 
this he was a pioneer. C. K. 



THE MAU MEMORIAL 

A movement is on foot to erect as a memorial to 
Professor August Mau, who died on March 6, 1909, 
a bust of the great archaeologist in the place where 
generations of scholars of all nations have learned 
how, under the magic of his word, the ruins became 
eloquent witnesses to the history of man. It is de- 
sired that America should have some part in this 
memorial, and contributions for it may be sent to 
Professor Francis W. Kelsey, University Library 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



